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IN  our  sometimes  mad  commercial 
rush  for  what  is  erroneously  called 
the  “Almighty  Dollar,”  there 
comes  a time  at  least  once  each  year, 
when  most  of  us  pause  a bit  and  re- 
flect upon  the  life  of  our  beloved 
Lincoln.  The  time  is  almost  at  hand 
when  the  thoughts  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  will  be  concentrated  upon 
him  and  it  is  altogether  fitting  that 
we  should  here  give  space  for  the  con- 
templation of  a few  references  to  the 
“immortal  rail-splitter.” 

Would  that  we  all  could  be  trans- 
ported to  Washington  on  the  anni- 
versary day  of  his  birth  and  could 
stand  with  reverence  within  the 
stately  memorial  shrine  which  the  na- 
tion has  erected  to  perpetuate  his 
memory! 

Stanton,  who  was  Lincoln’s  secre- 
tary of  war,  is  reputed  to  have  said 
after  his  assassination,  “Now  he  be- 
longs to  the  ages!”  This  supremely 
beautiful  memorial  impresses  one  with 
the  same  feeling.  It  is  located  not  far 
from  the  Potomac  in  an  isolated  spot 
where  it  stands  serene  and  majestic. 
There  are  great  spaces  in  each  direc- 
tion and  the  memorial  can  be  seen  at 
the  end  of  long  vistas,  thus  giving  it  a 
solemnity  not  otherwise  possible. 

This  isolation  is  very  impressive  and 
the  spell  of  reverence  is  heightened  as 
one  ascends  the  broad  steps  and  enters 
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the  beautiful  marble  structure  between 
rows  of  great,  white  columns.  One  is 
impressed  with  its  size,  this  colonnade 
being  188  feet  long  by  118  feet  wide. 

By  far  the  most  important  object  in 
the  unadorned  chamber  within,  is  the 
beautiful  sitting  statue  of  Lincoln,  by 
Daniel  Chester  French.  It  is  colossal, 
the  total  height  above  the  floor  being 
more  than  thirty  feet.  It  weighs  about 
250  tons  and  was  cut  in  Georgia 
marble.  So  lifelike  is  this  huge  figure 
that  it  seems  as  though  it  must  speak. 
No  other  object  detracts  from  the 
effectiveness  of  this  great  statue  and 
the  visitor  is  alone  with  it  and  with 
his  thoughts. 

On  either  side  of  this  central  cham- 
ber are  two  smaller  halls,  in  one  of 
which  is  shown  in  bronze  letters  on  a 
monumental  tablet  the  Second  Inau- 
gural and  in  the  other  the  Gettysburg 
Address.  The  only  color  in  all  this 
white  marble  edifice  is  contained  in 
two  beautiful  mural  paintings,  by 
Jules  Guerin,  each  twelve  by  sixty  feet 
in  size,  which  run  above  these  remark- 
able addresses. 

Henry  Bacon  designed  the  memorial. 
It  cost  32,584,000  exclusive  of  the 
grounds.  The  marble  of  which  it  is 
constructed  came  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  whole  design  is  one 
which  combines  grandeur  with  beauty 
and  is  well  calculated  to  bring  up  in 
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thoughtful  retrospection  the  character 
of  our  martyred  president. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  spell  of 
Lincoln’s  birthday  grips  one — that  we 
are  prone  to  pause  in  this  ever-increas- 
ing pace  in  life’s  race  to  muse  over  the 
events  that  centered  about  this  great 
man?  Is  it  not  so,  because  he  was  the 
ideal  American?  In  fact,  all  the  world 
over,  Lincoln  is  revered  and  loved. 
His  life  is  an  inspiration  to  imitation 
because  he  lived  as  he  taught — he 
practiced  what  he  preached— both  in 
his  position  as  an  official  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  as  a private  citizen.  He  was 
a brother  of  all  men,  be  they  great  or 
humble. 

No  doubt  there  are  some  here  in 
the  Bank  who  feel  at  times  that  life  is 
unduly  hard  and  that  progress  is  too 
slow.  To  such  a one,  it  may  be  said, 
“Take  heart’’ — for  most  all  of  Lin- 
coln’s life  was  beset  with  trials  and 
tribulations  without  number.  He  never 
lost  heart,  however,  and  never  ceased 
to  have  supreme  confidence  in  the 
Almighty,  believing  that  all  would 
come  out  right  in  the  end. 

Lincoln’s  diligence  to  educate  him- 
self may  well  be  emulated  by  anyone. 
He  studied  with  a grim  determination 
to  succeed,  and  this  will  to  succeed  is 
referred  to  in  an  interesting  way  in 
one  of  his  letters,  reading  as  follows: 

Springfield,  Nov.  5,  1855. 
Isham  Reavis,  Esq., 

My  Dear  Sir:  I have  just  reached  home,  and 
found  your  letter  of  the  23d  ult.  I am  from 
home  too  much  of  my  time,  for  a young  man  to 
read  law  with  me  advantageously.  If  you  are 
resolutely  determined  to  make  a lawyer  of  your- 
self, the  thing  is  more  than  half  done  already. 
It  is  but  a small  matter  whether  you  read  with 
anybody  or  not.  I did  not  read  with  anyone. 
Get  the  books,  and  read  and  study  them  till 
you  understand  them  in  their  principal  features; 
and  that  is  the  main  thing.  It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence to  be  in  a large  town  while  you  are  read- 
ing. I read  at  New  Salem,  which  never  had 
three  hundred  people  living  in  it.  The  books, 
and  your  capacity  for  understanding  them,  are 
just  the  same  in  all  places.  Mr.  Dummer  is  a 
very  clever  man  and  an  excellent  lawyer  (much 


better  than  I,  in  law-learning);  and  I have  no 
doubt  he  will  cheerfully  tell  you  what  books  to 
read,  and  also  loan  you  the  books. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  your  own  resolution 
to  succeed,  is  more  important  than  any  other 
one  thing. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

A.  Lincoln. 

That  last  paragraph  will  bear  repe- 
tition many  times,  for  it  is  a truism 
which  is  just  as  applicable  to-day  as 
it  was  in  the  pre-war  days  of  1855. 

Space  here  will  not  admit  of  narrat- 
ing much  about  Lincoln’s  life  but  the 
libraries  are  full  of  material  about  him 
and  almost  any  life  of  Lincoln  will  be 
found  well  worth  while. 

His  life  was  dramatic  and  pathetic. 
He  was  a plain,  simple  man  throughout 
his  life.  He  could  have  been  rich. 
He  could  have  accumulated  real  estate 
as  other  lawyers  did.  He  could  have 
been  a law-partner  of  a famous  lawyer 
in  Chicago.  Instead  he  preferred 
to  stay  among  his  friends.  He  never 
worshipped  money.  He  was  endowed 
with  a spirit  of  kindliness.  Little 
wonder  that  he  was  the  idol  of  the 
army! 

What  this  man  accomplished  against 
tremendous  odds  surely  ought  to  be 
of  encouragement  to  all  of  us.  Let  us 
first  resolve  to  do — then,  keep  ever- 
lastingly at  it — seeking  inspiration  in 
Lincoln’s  life  story. 


LECTURES  ON  BANKING 
The  general  subject  of  the  course  of 
six  lectures  arranged  by  the  education 
committee  of  the  Club  for  the  present 
season  is  “Commercial  Banking  and 
Trust  Company  Operation  in  Their 
Relation  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Svs- 
tern. 

The  list  of  lectures  follows: 

February  3 Trust  Companies 

Mr.  William  G.  Littleton 
March  Miss  Melissa  Smith 

April  Investments 

Mr.  George  W.  Norris 
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